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The Churches and Palestine 

MICHAEL ADAMS 

The significance of Palestine for every Christian needs no 
emphasis. Yet it is curious how seldom the Palestine problem, 
which so preoccupies our Western politicians, is discussed in a 
religious context. Even more surprising, surely, is the fact that 
our religious leaders, who might be expected to stress the 
Christian interest in the fate of the Holy Land, should be 
content for the most part to stand aside from a discussion which 
is monopolised instead by journalists, military strategists and 
politicians, few of them notably religious in outlook, and most 
of them with a recognisable axe to grind. 

As far as the leaders of the churches are concerned, there 
is a ready explanation for this silence in the maxim that the 
churches should steer clear of politics. It is an excellent maxim, 
as far as it goes—but it should not go so far as to persuade 
churchmen to renounce their proper obligation to give 
guidance to their followers. Moreover, it is a commonplace to 
moral philosophers that a man may as easily err by inaction as 
by action; the things we ought to have done call for the same 
degree of atonement as the things we ought not to have done. 
Can this be less true for a bishop than for the rest of us? I 
submit that it cannot and that, just as it is wrong for any of us 
to connive at a crime that we could have prevented, so it is 
wrong for us to accept a political fait accompli which we know 
to be unjust. If this be true, is it not the church before all that 
should remind us of our obligation? For if justice lies outside 
the province of the church, then its capacity for providing 
moral leadership is limited indeed. 

The Palestine problem calls for a political solution—but 
it is of course primarily a human problem. Within the lifetime 
of many of us, the Arab population of Palestine (both Christian 
and Muslim) has been dispersed into exile or subjected to 
alien domination and this confronts every one of s with an 
inescapable moral issue. Unless we can say with sincerity that 
we would accept for ourselves the fate which has been forced 
upon the Palestinians, we can only opt out of any involvement 
in the Palestine problem by saying, either that we approve 
of what has been done to the Palestinians, or that we are too 
weak and impotent to do anything about it. If any reader 
eels limself able to employ either of these arguments, I need 
trouble him no further. 
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There is then a moral problem, one that has a claim to our 
attention. This being so, the church (and by ‘the church I 
mean all the branches of the Christian Church) has an obliga¬ 
tion to give some guidance to those of us who respect its 
authority. We, on our part, have an obligation (unless we can 
show good cause to do otherwise) to accept that guidance and 
to do what lies in our power to translate it into action. For the 
ch urch or for ourselves, to do less than this would be to try to 
evade the responsibilities implicit in our acceptance of the 
Christian tradition. 

The congregations represented in the World Council of 
Churches have indeed given us a lead in this, although more 
slowly and perhaps less forthrightly than many of us would 
have wished. Meeting in Can erbury in August 1969, the 
Central Committee of the World Council of Churches issued 
a statement on the Middle East, in which it noted with deep 
concern the deteriorating situation in the region and the threat 
of an explosion which could affect the peace of the world; 
and it went on to reaffirm the principles set forth at an earlier 
meeting of the Central Committee. Among these, the Com¬ 
mittee had stated its belief: 

‘that in supporting the establishment of the State of 
Israel without protecting the rights of Palestinians, injustice 
has been done to Palestinian Arabs by the great powers, 
which should be redressed ’. 

That this is the declared and reiterated position of the 
World Council of Churches is not, | think, widely known. I it 
were, there would surely be a more clearly expressed deter¬ 
mination in the Western world to see that this injustice is 
redressed. There would be more pressure on our governments, 
more lobbying, more editorial insistence on the need for 
action. What in fact we see, and most notably in the United 
States of America, is the precise opposite. What reaches our 
ears is a constant clamour, not for the correction of this 
injustice but for its perpetuation; a loudly voiced demand for 
the transfer of more and more of the most advanced weapons, 
not to those who have suffered this injustice but to those 
who have benefited and continue to benefit from it. And this 
must seem as inexplicable to the practising Christian as it 
does to the student of logic. 

There is of course art explanation, one which is not often 
publicly voiced—especially in the United States—-for reasons 
which are a curious compound of good and bad, of sincere 
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remorse for pas misdeeds and cynical acceptance (and even 
encouragement) of present untruths. These reasons arise from 
the amoivalent attitude of Christians today towards their 
Jewish neighbours. Conscious of the sufferings that have been 
inflicted on the Jews by the Western world, many Christians 
are genuinely anxious to make reparation for crimes in which, 
if only vicariously, they feel they have shared. Thus far, their 
feelings are irreproachable—but these feelings lose all their 
force and sincerity when they are used to justify the per¬ 
petration of fresh crimes against the Palestinian Arabs. Less 
respectable are those who, whatever their past or present 
attitude towards the Jews, deliberately fals fy and distort the 
recent history of the Middle East to justify an attitude of open 
hostility towards the Arab peoples. This attitude, as openly 
Racialist as the anti-semitism of the ’thirties (of which it is in 
fact merely a corollary), has done much to condition Western 
policies towards the Middle East during the past twenty years. 
Its chief result has been the injustice exposed in that statement 
of the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches. 


There has been another actor, also mentioned in the same 
statement, which has helped to mislead Western opinion over 
the rights and wrongs of the Palestine question. This is the 
disposition of many Western Christians, either out of simple 
ignorance or from much more questionable motives of political 
loyalty, to justify recent events in Palestine on the ground 
that they represent, in some ill-defined way, the fulfilment of 
the Divine will. Such an interpretation of events requires some 
strange distortions, both of human history and of biblical 
prophecy, quite apart from the arrogant assumption that 
prophecies which have a certain validity for Jews and Christians 
must also find acceptance from the followers of other faiths 
or of none. The belief, for instance, that the Jews were the 
original inhabitants of Palestine is a simple misconception, 
which any historian can demolish. The much more complex 
idea that the return of the Jews to Palestine in the twentieth 


century is the fu ment of the prophecies in the Bible has been 
Actively dealt with b j Old Testament scholars—notably by 



the iate Professor Alfred Guillaume and more recently by 
Professor William Holladay of the Near East School of 
rheology at Beirut, in a lecture entitled ‘Is the Old Testament 
Zionist ?\ delivered at the University Christian Center Forum 

in January 1968.* 


* Reprinted in The Middle East Newsletter AJME, Beirut) Vol. II No. 6 
June—July 1968. 
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Tracing the early history of Palestine, from its first 
settlement by the Canaanites to the invasion of the Israelites at 
the end of the 13th century BC and their establishment of a 
political dominion which lasted less than 500 years, Professor 
Holladay maces the point that while Christians and Jews 
agree in respecting the authority of the Old Testament, 
they differ in their interpretations of it. Both agree that there 
was a covenant between God and his people, a covenant which 
imposed obligations as well as conferring rights; and it was 
when these obligations were ignored that the Jews paid the 
penalty of the exile to Babylon. This too was foretold by the 
prophets, and notably by Jeremiah, who consoled the people 
by telling them that although by their sins they had broken 
the old Covenant and must accept their punishment, God in 
his wisdom would make a new covenant, which this time they 
would have to keep. And it is on the nature of this new coven¬ 
ant that the ways of Chris :ians and Jews divide. To Christians, 


the new covenant was made with the coming and teaching of 


Jesus Christ, and membership in 



new covenant was to be 


open to anyone. There was to be ‘neither Jew nor Greek , but 
anyone could join in the covenant who acknowledged God’s 
invitation to be adopted into membership. The Jew has never 
accepted this interpretation, and of course no one has the 
right to tell him that he should. By he same token, it would 
be unreasonable for the Jew to expect the Christian—let alone 
the Muslim—to accept his version of the new covenant, 
especially if this version involves the acceptance of a physical 
and a political presence in Palestine for which the authority 
is so questionable. 

The present writer does not pretend to be competent to 
discuss these matters in any detail, although of course every 
Christian has a duty rather than a right to hold an opinion 
in the matter, particularly since it is a question which has come 
to have a bearing on political attitudes towards the Palestine 
problem. In this context it is important to note a further 
clause in the statement on the Middle East published by the 
Central Committee of the World Council of Churches at the 
conclusion of its meeting in August 1969. After calling on the 
Churches to have ‘a renewed sense of the continuing and 
increasing tragedy of the Palestinian refugees and ... to 

support their basic demand for justice’, the Committee 
suggested: 

‘that the subject of biblical interpretation be studied in 

order to avoid the misuse of the Bible in support of partisan 
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K views and to clarify the bearing of faith upon 

critical political questions'. 

This is an academic aspect of the Palestine problem, 
though by no means without importance for the bearing it has 
on current attitudes towards the claims of the disputants in the 
Middle East. More immediately important is the question of 
what action it is possible for the Churches to take, and for their 
followers to take, in promoting a settlement in Palestine which 
shall be both just and lasting. Again, the World Council of 
Churches took an initiative, towards the enc of 1969, by 
convening in Cyprus a Consultation on the Palestine Refugee 
Problem, in concert with the Council’s Division of Inter- 
Church Aid, Refugee and World Service. The delegates to 
this Consultation reviewed the history of the Palestinian 
refugee problem and the efforts made, both by UNRWA and by 
other international bodies, to contain the problem, by pro¬ 
viding the relief necessary to keep the refugees alive and to 
enable them to maintain some semblance of human dignity. 
While praising these efforts, the delegates sadly concluded that 
the suffering of the refugees, especially after the fresh cata¬ 
strophe by which further hundreds of thousands of Palestinians 
had lost their homes and livelihoods in 1967, had only in¬ 
creased and the problem become still more intractable. They 
therefore placed on record their conviction that while it was 
essential to maintain programmes of relief and rehabilitation, 
such programmes could not in themselves be considered 

‘an adequate Christian response to the injustice and misery 
under which the great majority of the Palestinian refugees 
continue to suffer , despite all the efforts of the United Nations'. 

Relie programmes could not satisfy ‘the aspirations for self- 
determination and nationhood of the Palestinians’, and it was 
with this clearly in mind that the delegates issued this appeal 
to Christians throughout the world to agree on the funda¬ 
mental point of principle, without whose acceptance there 
could be no true settlement of the Palestine problem: 

‘ We consider it our duty to call upon the churches of 
the world to use all their influence towards a just solution 
involving necessarily the recognition of the rights of the 
Palestinians, from which alone a lasting peace could come 
to the Middle East.' 

This is indeed a first step, a step towards that under¬ 
standing of the Palestine problem without which there can be 
no solution, nothing more durable than the establishment of 
yet another fait accompli in the Middle East, as certain as the 
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earlier fait accompli of 1948 to lead to bitterness and recrimina¬ 
tion and violence. If these are rest Its we would avoid, there 
is no escaping the need to recognise the underlying injustice 
from which the present harvest of misery and unrest has sprung. 
How then to proceed to action, with a view to producing 
results more promising for the future of the Middle East and 
fct the peace of an anxious world? The delegates to the World 
Council of Churches proceeded to lay down a set of guide 
lines in which they suggested a pattern of action for the 
churches in the immediate future. In the first of these, they 
called for a realistic acceptance of what others too have 
recognised as the central factor that has to be taken into 
account in any practical approach to the Palestine problem: 

‘There is a growing awareness of the reality of a 
Palestinian community and the manifestation of a Pales¬ 
tinian identity, as shown , for example, in the Palestine 
liberation movement. Awareness of this Palestinian identity 
may be a first step towards the redress of the injustices 
done to the Palestinians.' 

Starting from this basis, the Consultation restated the 
obligation of the Great Powers towards the Palestinians, since 
it was the powers who had created the problem by ‘ supporting 
the establishment of a Jewish state without recognising the 
right of the Palestinians to self-determination ’. Without 
referring specifically to the resolutions of the Security Council 
invalidating the annexation of Jerusalem, the delegates 
emphasised their concern over the status of the Holy City and 
its inhabitants, as well as over the guardianship of the holy 
places of all faiths and welcomed a proposal that ‘the World 
Council of Churches should initiate discussions on the point'. 
They repeated the warning issued in the earlier statement of 
the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches 
against ‘the misuse of the Bible in support of partisan political 
views' and urged that ‘all our work of compassion should be 
done in the context of the struggle for a just solution'. They 
suggested that member churches of the World Council should 
‘use all their influence on their governments' to ensure that the 
injustice done to the Palestinians should be redressed, and they 
emphasised that such redress should be based upon the 

principles of the UN Charter and the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. 

Finally, in proposing that the Churches’ Commission on 
International Affairs should convene further consultations 
on the Palestine problem, in which Palestinians should be 
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included, the delegates urged that the conclusions of such 
consultations should he communicated to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. They further urged that the 
CCIA should ‘ intensify regular discussions at the United 


Nations and with all governments concerned with influencing 


a political solution'; and they added the significant suggestion 
that: 


‘the exchanges which take place should not always remain 

unpublished'. 

These few words mask a point of the greatest importance 
in the context of the Palestine problem. To a remarkable 
extent, the difficulty of resolving this problem has always 
stemme from the fact that much of the information necessary 
to its proper understanding has been difficult to obtain. 
Too often those who were in possession of the facts have 
withheld them, or have not been allowed to publish them, 
while others with a narrowly partisan viewpoint to express have 
enjoyed something like a monopoly of the information media. 
This has been a particular problem in the United States of 
America, to the disappointment of those who placed their 
confidence in the Anglo-Saxon tradition of free speech. Its 
effect has been to compou nd the difficulty of arriving at a just 
solution—and to this writer it seems likely that it has done 
great harm to the image of he United States by appearing to 
demonstrate that justice is unlikely to prevail in America when 
it offends powerful domestic interests. The publication of 
Dean Acheson’s ‘Present at the Creation' provides important 
food for thought in this context, revealing once again that 
critical decisions concerning the Palestine problem were taken 
by the American Government in response to strong Zionist 
pressures and against the advice of senior foreign service 
officials. Familiar too, but still striking—and alarming—is the 
fact that Acheson himself, looking back, sees that many of 
those decisions were wrong. The need to face facts and to 
declare them plainly without bowing to pressure groups is as 
compelling today—if the problem is not be made still more 
insoluble—as it was in 1948, for politicians, journalists, 
churchmen and private citizens alike. 


Recogn sing this need the delegates to the Consultation of 
the World Council of Churches devoted a special section of 
their final statement to the question of information. Acknow¬ 
ledging that the lack of information had in the past been one 
obstacle preventing effective action by the Churches through¬ 
out the world, and that there was an obligation on all Christian 
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Churches to disclose the facts about 4 the grave injustices done 
to the Palestinian people ’, the delegates agreed on this 
important recommendation: 

‘ We call upon the churches of the world , at all levels 
from the local congregations to national and regional 
councils , to promote an informed Christian discussion 
of the Palestine question. There must be deep understanding 
of the inalienable nature of the fundamental rights of the 
Palestinian people. Our concern for justice must go forward 
concurrently with renewed humanitarian efforts .’ 

This clarion call has received little publicity. It presents 
a clear challenge to every Christian to rethink his attitude 
towards the Palestine problem, a problem whose implications 
for the peace of the whole world are now generally recognised 
but towards whose solution no progress whatever has been 
made since the explosion of 1967. As a moral problem, no less 
than as a political problem, it demands our attention. Whether 
we approach it with the special obligations of Christians or 
with the more generalised sense of responsibility of world 
citizens, of whatever creed and in whatever country—we have 
surely no option but to hear the call and to proceed to action. 
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The Council for the Advancement 
of Arab-Brit sh Understanding 


AIMS AND OBJECTS 


We believe that the need for mutual understanding and 


sympathy between the people of Britain and the people of the 
Arab world was never more vital than at the present time. 


Britain and the Arabs have a long tradition of respect and 
friendship; they have much to admire in each other’s way of 
life and the principles to which both peoples adhere. 


We have sympathy for the aspirations, achievements and 
rights of the Arab peoples, especially the Arabs of Palestine, 
for whose administration Britain was responsible until 1948, 
and whose case must not be perm itted to go by default. 


In a changing world, British opinion can contribute much 
to relieving the tensions and causes of distress in the areas 
concerned in the Middle East by demonstrating understanding 
and a concern for justice, and by urging appropriate action. 


CAABU was formed in he summer of 1967. Membership 
is open to all who subscribe to its general aims. These involve 
hostility towards none, but only a sincere desire to see that 
neither force nor prejudice nor emotion, but only justice, 
should form the basis of British policy towards the problems 
of the Arab world. 


Previous publications: 

‘The Arab-Israeli Conflict - A British View of the Arab 
Case’ (1 /3d. post free). 

‘The Balfour Declaration’ by Musa Mazzawi (l/3d. 
post free). 

‘The Arab Refugees’ by Musa Mazzawi (2/3d. post free). 













